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nents. It is natural that it should oppose the claim that
its activities, as a Government, are subject to hazards from
which the Right is free. It comes into office, on its own
view, upon the basis of a known programme for which
it has secured the approval of the electorate. The prin-
ciples on which it will legislate are known; the methods
it will use are also known. Why should it jeopardize its
victory by submission to the power of a non-elected
assembly whose urgent will to prevent its success is
known, further, before ever it came to office? Conser-
vative Governments do not seek electoral authority for
their interpretation of their mandate under such a com-
pulsion, The Baldwin Government did not after 1926,
nor did it, again, in 1936, even though on the Prime
Minister's own admission its re-armament policy was
a direct contradiction of the assumptions upon which
it had secured re-election in 1935* No Constitution can
long remain successful if its basic assumptions are to
operate unequally as between parties*
It is not, therefore, very accurate to say, as Mr, Ramsay
Muir has argued, that the House of Lords is "only a
revising and delaying body; and not very effective even
for that purpose." For what is important is the point
at which it has the power ,to delay. It is, as he remarks,
definitely in a subordinate position to the House of
Commons; the Parliament Act has given the effective
initiatory authority to the elected chamber. But it has
preserved to the House of Lords a crucial power at
exactly the moment where it needs that power to fight,
not on abstract grounds of reason, but on very concrete
grounds of privilege, Its delaying power is simply an
instrument of wealth, devised as a bulwark against the
will of the masses; That power is, in his own words, "an
anachronism in a democratic State." For while, in form,
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